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| This 


“HORRID THOUGHT” 


is mankind’s last and only hope 


“We do hope Truman as he leads us in his dollar war 


against 


Russia, is not counting too heavily on Messrs. Attlee, Bevin and Co., 
to leap to our side if our dollars suddenly buy us into a shooting war. 
“ Maybe—HORRID THOUGHT—those boys won’t fight. 


The Australian rocket range 


A MENACE TO 


WORLD PEACE 


AND ABORIGINES’ WELFARE © 


VINHE rocket-range proposals which are producing strong pro- 
tests in Australia are being denounced by our Melbourne 


contemporary, The Peacemaker. 


Devoting most of its May 


number to publicising this issue—lightly treated by “Australia’s 
national Press—The Peacemaker emphasies that the range is— 


A danger to peace and to Aus- 
tralia 

An 
enemies 

Incompatible with the spirit of 
the United Nations’ Charter. 

The original scheme for the rocket- 
range envisaged a strip 200 miles 
wide and 3.000 miles long, the firing 
base being in the vicinity of Mt. Eba, 
South Australia; the target: Christ- 
mas Island, 260 miles south of Java 
(the population, believed to be small, 
‘would be removed). ‘The centre line 
of the range would cross the Aus- 
tralian coast between Broome and 
Port Hedland in Western Australia. 
Government admissions indicated that 
rockets might fall in two of the 
aboriginal reserves which have a 
population of 1,700. 


Pacifists sway meeting 


In March of this year a delegate 
conference was called in Melbourne 
of some 45 organisations, it was con- 
vened to “Save the natives in the 
Central Aboriginal reserve by seek- 
ing to persuade the Government to 
adopt an alternative range,” and to 
organise a public meeting of Mel- 
bourne citizens to draw public atten- 
tion to the urgency of the issue. So 
strong was pacifist opinion at this 
conference &hat a _ resolution was 
carried—though opposed by the con- 
venors—disapproving of the whole 
project and pressing for its abandon- 
ment. This resolution was _ later 
carried at the larger public meeting. 

The public meeting in Melbourne 
‘Town Hall on March 31 was attended 
by some 1,300 people. The speakers 
were Dr. Charles Duguid of Aus- 
tralia’s Aborigines Protection Board; 
Mrs. D. Blackburn, Member of the 
House of Representatives and Mr. 
Bill Onus, President of the Austra- 
lian Aborigines’ League. 

Mrs. Blackburn referred to the pro- 
test that she made in Parliament. 
She had given notice of motion, and 
fad been able to speak to it but un- 
fortuntely there had been—as yet— 
no debate. She had been startled by 
the colossal ignorance of aboriginal 
problems in Australia. One member 
of the House had said to her: “ You 
need not worry, there are only about 
a hundred aborigines in the reserve.” 
She had replied that even if there 
were only two she would still protest. 


Aborigines ignored 


Dr. Duguid, who has since resigned 
from the Protection Board in protest 
against “misuses of the great Cen- 
tral Aboriginal Reserve,” told the 
meeting how early in 1946 a British 
secret military mission was sent to 
Australia to find a shooting range for 
the testing of rocket-bombs. No 
department of native affairs was con- 
sulted about the effects on aborigines. 

“My letters of July-August, in The 
Advertiser, gave the first details to 
Australia of the secret range which is 
to cross Australia and to traverse the 
vital part of the reserve,” Dr. Duguid 
said. 

“The ‘Press and radio gave full 
publicity to the flood of protests that 
followed against the flouting of 
Aboriginal rights, but it was not until 
Nov. 22 that the Minister of Defence 
admitted the fact of the rocket-range 
and that the reserve, was to be part 
of it, The details were exactly as J 


incitement to potential 


had stated, even to the nosition of 
the observation stations, but I had 
been ‘imaginative, and ‘making 
much ado about nothing.’ ” 

Dr. Duguid told how one rocket- 
range supporter, whom the original 
mission had consulted, had said to 
him that “sooner or later black Asia 
will be directed against us, and all 
Australians, including the aborigines 
will get short shrift unless we can 
defend ourselves.” Dr. Duguid pre- 
sumed our defence was to fire atomic 
rockets on the black millions to the 
north of Australia. 

A recent report (Daily Express, 
May 25) indicates that the “ high 
ranking British officers ” in Australia 
have side-stepped “Communist” 
opvosition by abandoning all the 
original plans and that preliminary 
work may have started on a secret 
site. 

It would appear certain that any 
range of this length must cross the 
Aboriginal reserve and that, to quote 
Dr. Duguid, “Not only may a few 
individual aborigines meet their 
death in one way or another—and 
secrecy will prevent us ever knowing 
—but the whole fabric of life of 1,500 
or more of our tribal aborigines will 
be sacrificed to this preparation for 
another war which every right-think- 
ing person, outside _the military 
juntas in every country of the world, 
is striving to make impossible.” 


“Most English people feel another 
war is inevitable—a war wherein 
they want no part.” 


Thug Reuter reports a leading article from 
New York's Daily News (May 19, 1947). 


O-ONE suggests—and the 
last war has proved this— 
that the people of this country 
lack courage. The New York 
“Daily News” leads one to 
assume that we are acquiring 
sound common ‘sense too. 
Whilst the Americans have im- 
ported 350 German experts on mili- 
tary research “who have put the US 
10 years ahead of the rest of the 
world,” whilst they are building 
bigger and better atom bombs—much 
of the'r planning is based on the as- 
sumption that/Britain will ond: more 
become an aircraft-carrier (and tar- 
get) off the coast of Europe. 


Preparing for next war 


Whilst innocent Germans die of 
starvation, Hitler’s experts are being 
paid up to £120 a month to prepare 
for the next war. Their families 
are guaranteed a ration of 2,300 
ealonies a day, and if the experts 
prove of permanent value, their fami- 
lies will be allowed to come to 
America. 

Thé Russians ‘no less than the 
Americans are using German experts 
and high-ranking ex-officers to pre- 
pare for the coming war, 

We too, are making use of some of 
these Germans, and whilst innocent 
prisoners slave away int English 
fields their late mastiars are treated 
like guests of honour at some of our 
most secret research stations. 

Where is our sense of discency and 
fair play—love of peace and justice. 

Must we really play for high 
stakes — gambling with the very ex- 
istence of this Island. and making our 
own hives misi2rable for years ahead ? 
The “ Horrid Thought ” of the “ Daily 
News” is our last chance to save 
ourselves from becoming a mere pawn 


between two powerful opporents. 

Is it not reasonable to assume that 
by a policy of bold neutrality we might 
persuade the USA that we have had 
enough of wars? Would not such 
a policy make Amenica think twice 
before involving itself ever de:per in 
its dangerous game of power politics? 

As for Russia, we should know by 
now that she is not ready for war. 
Much of her expansion‘st policy is 
prompted by the fear of war, and by 
suspicion of tht: intentions of others. 

Europe, miserable and dejected, 
wants a lead which we alone can give. 
If we are sincere in our dislike of 
Communism, we should realig» that 
ideologies cannot be destroyed by 
even the most perfect weapons of ‘war, 
but only by better ideobories. So far 
we have not proved to the people of 
Europe—worn out by war and in con- 
stant fear of another—that we have 
something better to offer than Russia. 


Our chance 


Yet—we have the chance—if we 
would but take it—to lift the burd:n 
that weighs so heavily upon mankind. 

If we were to give a lead in dis- 
armament and pledgta not to partici- 
pate in any future war— the eves 
of the world would turn to us in re- 
spect and admiration, we would make 
greater strides to prosperity, and 
would be able to help the poorer 
nations of Eurore. 

Other peaaxwloving nations would 
rally around us, and by creating pros- 
perity and security we would strike 
at the very roots of Communism, 

Such a policy is not just pure ideal- 
ism—it is the only practical alterna- 
tive to another war, and the end of 
the world as we know it. But time 
is short, and unless we act soon and 
strongly, we will once more embark 
on the fatal journey to war. 

We have taken great risks in war- 
time, but we have not yet taken a 
risk in order to avoid war. Are we 
afraid lest we succeed ? 

We ean ill afford to be complacent 
about it all, for apathy led us into 
the last war, and the one before that. 
It is not enough to want no part in 
another war—we must fight against 
it—now. 

Kenneth Farnham 


Christendom —and the 


,» TOO, was among. the 

thousands who crowded into 
the Albert Hall on May 14 for 
the United .States of Europe 
Rally; but I did not stay very 
long. I had come to hear what 
reasons there were for support- 
ing this particular movement. 
After all, it is only one among 
several working for closer in- 
tegration of Europe: in the 
street, members of Common- 
wealth were displaying posters, 
“Save Europe now —from 
Churchill,” and in the porch 
ILP-ers distributed leaflets on 
the United Socialist States. But 
it was only too obvious from the 
start that reasons were not on 
the agenda. This was——what it 
called itself—a Rally. 

A reconstituted Chistendom—that 
is the need of the hour. Who could 
disagree with the Archbishop? Yet 
where was the connection between 
this ideal and the present Commit- 
tee? The only answer. it appeared, 
was Churchill—he who “led us out of 
the jaws of death.” But can peace 
be won as easily as a war. on slogans 
without a vestige of a policy? Above 
all, can Christendom ever be a reality. 
unless there is first some motion of 
repentence? 

“What is Europe now? It is a 
rubble-heap, a charnel-house, a breed- 
ing-ground of pestilence and hate. . .” 
The magniloquent phrases rolled on. 
Was this the face that launched a 
thousand bombers? I gazed at those 
little surly features, crumpled be- 


COMMENTARY 
by 
BRUCE ODSPUR 


tween dome and dewlap—and sud- 
denly I could bear no more, rose and 
fled from the Hall. 


Keep left!’ 


ON the way out, I encountered one 

of the stewards, reading. “ Had 
enough?” he asked with a grin. 
“More than enough,” I said. Sot 
reckon,” he continued, “I'll get more 
out of this little book than out of all 
they say in there "—and he held it 
up for me to see: “ Keep Left!” 

But the Wallace-New Statesman 
line is not any more encouraging. 
Even the official policy of the Labour 
Party, as presented in the new pam- 
phlet, “ Cards on the Table,” is more 
to the point, if only because it reflects 
experience—the experience of two 
years’ negotiation with Mr. Molo- 
tov. True, it is simply the old 
British policy of the Balance of 
Power, though now the’ Powers to be 
balanced are Russia on the left hand 
and USA on the right. But is any- 
thing more likely than this to avert 
the impending Armageddon? 

One alternative only appears to 
me: a United Europe pledged to 
neutrality and disarmament. Such a 
Christendom would not be in less 
(nor would it be in more) peril of 
atomic destruction than an armed 
Europe, united or disunited. should 
war come between America and 


Crusaders 


Russia. But it could be construed as 
a threat to neither, and how much it 
might do to mediate between them, 
both by example and policy! With 
all its great resources devoted to con- 
struction and education, it would be 
proof against Communism from with- 
in; and even if it were eventualy 
dominated from without, could, I be- 
lieve, preserve its values as Norway 
pfeserved hers, in the face of totali- 
tarian pressure. 


Germans’ success 


HE success of the German 
workers in drawing attention to 
their desverate plight during the last 
few weeks. and a measure of relief 
which would not otherwise have been 
forthcoming, has been attributed to 
their self-discipline and loyalty to 
Trade Union or Party leaders. Had 
the expected outbreaks of violence 
occurred, they would certainly have 
played into the hands of their ex- 


ploiters. I was reminded of a pas- 
sage in Aldous Huxley’s book, 
“Science, Liberty and Peace,” in 


which, commenting on the resistance 
of the Ruhr workers to the French 
in 1923, he observes: 

“Tt lasted long’ enough to prove 
that a. Western wpeonle—and a 
people more thoroughly indoctrin- 
ated with militariam than any other 
—was perfectly capable of non- 
violent direct action, involving the 
cheerful acceptance of sacrificial 
suffering. Similar movements of 
satyagraha (more conacioua of 
themselves this time, and better 
prepared for) may again be initi- 
ated among the masses of conquered 
Germany. The impracticability of 
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- TT happens from time to time that 
2 even progressive circles are mo- 
mentarily electrified by a suggestion 
that, befora trying to change the so- 
ciety we have, it would be a good 
thing a decide what sort of society 
We want. Needless to say, such 
crashing paradoxes are not allowed to 
trouble the atmosphire for long. To 
decide what kind of society we want 
would, after all—besides jeopardising 
the “unity” of those who object to 
the present one—mean deciding what 
kind of a creature is man, and what 
his Final End. Which is absurd. 
QED 


There are always, however, a few 
whom this reductio ad absurdum fails 
to satisfy: among them we may 
gratefully rank Aldous Huxley. Hux- 
ley is not a Christian—indeed, he is 
the reverse, a Gnostic. But he has 
made a sustained enquiry into man’s 
Final End, the point of departure for 
all his sociological studies: and this 
alonis would justify a serious con- 
sideration, of his new book, “Science, 
Liberty and Peace” (Chatto & Win- 
dus, 3s. 6d.). 

Since, however, man’s 
psychological needs,” as he defines 
them, are the same whether his 
“sviritual need” be interpr:ted in 
Gnostic or Christian terms, the con- 
clusion Huxley reaches should weigh 
heavily even with those who reject hig 
syncretistic thology. 

Indeed, they are in most respects 
identical with those propounded by 
such Catholic thinkers as G. K. 
Chestertom Huxley is virtually a 
Distributist. He advocates decentral- 
isation, of the means of production 
and so of population. He argues that 
“local production by individuals and 
co-operating groups, working for sub- 
sistence and a neighbourhood market, 
is More economical than mass pro- 
duction in vast centralised factonies. 
And to these economic advantages 
of decentralisation must be added the 
social advantages of a more humanly 
satisfying life for more people, a 
greater measure of genuine szlf- 
poverning democracy.” 

Socialists, busy re-introducing the 
Statzcontrol of industry, perfected 
in Ptolemic Egypt, will, of course, 
counter this argument with the old 
ery, “ You can’t put the clock back ” 
(an impossibility, incidentally, which 
we ourselves achieve every morning); 
and probably they will be echoed by 
thos2 who now talk of recalling re- 
ligion for the sake of social change 
—as though one should recall eculp- 
ture for the sake of quarrying, or 
children for the sake of toys. 

We may paint out, however, that 
precisely the game argument has been 
advanced by Gandhi and his follow- 
ers in India, where thi problem is to 
prevent, rather than cure those evils 
of unlimited mechanisation which 
have brought tht West to the brink 
of suicide: and Huxley, like Gandhi, 
insists that scientists and engineers 
should turn their attention and talent 
to the development of machinery and 
sources of power adapted to small- 
scale production. His book thas, ‘nm 
fact, a special message for engin- 
eers, preoccupiiid with building a 
peaceful society; and when he enters 
into the opportunities and resporgi- 
bilitizs before “internationally organ- 
fised science,” one begins fo r:gret 
that Julian, rather than Aldous, 
should be the moving spirit of 
UNESCO. 

Finally, Garidhi and Huxley—like 
those whom he quctds approvingly, 
Wilfred Wellock and Middleton Mur- 
ry—have one great advantage over 
the foremost Roman Catholic Dis- 
tnibutists: they realise the total in- 
compatibility between dec2ntral'sation 
and ern war. To accept the 
necessity for armed defence is to rule 
out all progress towards the peaceful 
society. Armed defence demands 
massive, centralised mechanisation, in 
the last azsort totalitarianism: de- 
mands, in fact, the very things which 
also make for armed aggression. This 
vicious circle can be broken only by 
Distributism plus the substitution of 
non-violent resistance for war, 
“Science, Liberty and Peace” ig the 
necessary complement to “Ends and 
Means”; we hope it will be no less 
widely and effectively nad. 


“primary 


CELTIC 


NATIONALISMS 


by G. M. LI. DAVIES 


T is to the Celtic Fringe that 

pacifists should resort for 

an answer to the question: 

“What would you do if your 

country was invaded by the 

Germans—or the Saxons, or the 
French ”? 


After seven centuries, the occu- 
pation of Ireland, resisted by major- 
ity and military mans in turn, ended 
in the creation of the Irish Free State 
in 1921. 

In Wales, the military struggle 
ended with the accession of the Welsh 
Harry Tudor to the throne; for 
the last two centuries Wales was pre- 
occupied by an inner-revolution in re- 
ligion, industry and education. Today 
@ young and vigorous Welsh Nation- 
alist movement, pledged to pacifist 
methods, has many sympathisers out- 
side its members, as the recent Welsh 
Day in Parliament revealed. 

Scotland has its own Secretary of 
State and some elements of Scots 
Law, while its industrial vot:rs make 
common cause with Socialists and 
Communists beyond its frontiers. 


Past history 


“Breton Nationalism,” (Gee and 
Son, Denbigh, 1/3d.) a booklet pub- 
lished by the Wish Nationalist Party, 
is a survey of past history and present 
problems of the million Breton-speak- 
ing Celts in the North West corner 
of France. The original migrants 
from Wales and Cornwall fourtzen 
centuries ago have deft their mark 
upon the map of Brittany in Welsh 
place-nameg and churches dedicated 
to Celtic saints; the struggles for 
Br:ton independence continued up to 
the French revolution of 1793. Vic- 
tor Hugo’s “ Ninety Three’ describes 
the last conflict between the old Celt- 
ie Catholic aristocracy and the new 
Parisian democracy. In the 19th cen- 
tury the cultural Brittany remained, 
and such feeling descriptions of its 
sadness and simplicity as Ernest 
Renan has given in his “ Souvenirs 
de Jeunesse.” : 

The suppression of the nattve lan- 
guage in the schools, which continued 
to within living memory in Wales, 
still continues in Brittany, where for 
at least fifty years increasing appeals 
have been made to the French Govern- 
ment for the use of Breton in schools, 


Forgiveness 

TN my criticism of Esme Wynne- 
* Tyson’s letter, I did not, arid 
could not att:mpt to deal with the 
whole of ther subject matter. I 
wished only to nefute her single state- 
ment that to forgive is, in other 
words ta condone. That is, unfortu- 
nately, a Very common notion, but it 
ig quite contrary to New Testament 
teaching, and lies at the roots of so 
much of the unforgiving spir’t. Fo'k 
will not forgive one another, because 
they imagine that to forgive jis to 
condonz or excuse the evil done. They 
have been wronged, and they demand 
justice. and will not show mercy. 

I think Esme’s statement that 
ehurches do not preach obedience to 
the Discalogue is quite unfounded. I 
doubt whether it ig true of any 
church. The Christian churches do 
ineuleate obedience to Giod’s law, but 
when the Decalogue has been broken, 
this New Testament teaches that the 
Christian duty is not to play the part 
of the fmmaculate judge, but with 
the suffering love and agony of the 
Cross, to seek, above all, the restor- 
ation and salvation of the lost soul 
of the sinner; and that can only be 
donz by abounding grace, immovable 
Christ-like love and the ineffable for- 
giveness of God. 

Of the effectual working of this 
Christian principle in the restoring 
of broken marriages, the rebuilding 
of shattitred homes, the reconciling of 
sundered friendships, the stopping of 
wars among peoplis: I could give nu- 
merous concrete instances, but Esme 
Wynne-Tyson’s second letter raises so 
marty points that it is quite impossible 
to deal with them in a necessarily ri2- 
stricted letter in “Peace News,” and 
if she would care to write to me. I 
should be happy in a friendly spirit, 
to try to elucidatz the position. 

(Rev.) EDWIN FOLEY. 


38a St. James Road, 
Watford, Herts. 


and in 1938 were supported by over 
four hundred municipal Councils 
mainly in the Breton speaking areas. 
This modest demand, having been so 
long rejected and delayed, the Breton 
Nationalist Party, formed in 1919, 
vemanled Freton autonomy or even 
an independent State, and in 1989 in 
the impending struggle of the Great 
Powers, advocated a pacifist attitude 
for Bretons. 


Condemned 


Early in the war its leaders fled to 
Belgium and finally to Germany, ant 
were condemned to Jeath n their ab- 
sence from France. This may 4&2- 
count for the beginnings of French 
suspicions against _ Quislings,  al- 
though the cultural Breton movement 
had disapproved of the policy and 
actions of the political Nationalist 
leaders. The cultural regionalist 
movement had prefirred to concen- 
trate on the task of educating Bretons 
in their distinctive culture and civil- 
isation and had remained strictly 
neutral in political matters. 

In 1941 tha Vichy Government per- 
mitted the teaching of the Breton 
language and history in the schools, 
and the Breton Consultative Commit- 
tee were permitted to formulate wid:- 
spread reforms supported by over 
200 Breton communes. The move- 
Ment maintained its cultural 
programme and refused to be drawn 
into controversies of collaborationist 
or anti- collaborationist. 

While the French Government was 
definitely collaborating with the Ger- 
mans it was difficult to remain neutral, 
but on the withdrawal of the German 
forces, the “resistance” from the ex- 
treme Right and Left in France had 
no sympathy or mercy for Breton neu- 
trality. Arrests, assassinations and 


executions followed, of men innocent, 


of political policies. A small minor- 
ity movement of the Breton national- 
ists had armed th:mselves to repel 
these outrages of the French 
“resistance,” and were of course 
overwhelmed after the German re- 
treat by the indiscriminate arrest or 
assault of men and women known to 
be Breton patriots, a thousand of 
whom were thrown into concentration 
camps, including thirty Parish priests; 
some sixty were sentenced to death 
and hundreds to degradation and bru- 
tality in prisons. 


LETTERS 


Chance encounter 


rINHERE never was @ more irterest- 
ing Peace Ni.ws than at present; 
which is my way of saying that this 
paper has no equal in contemporary 
journalism. It is an dire danger of 
disappearing for the same reason that 
men die —- from lack of circulation. 
Surely a thousand regular readers 
will immdjately double their orders 
and leave their extra copies in ‘bus 
or train to attract the casual reader. 
In 1928, ten years after the war 
in which I was disabled, my father 
found in a railway compartment 
a copy of No More War. A front 
page article by Laurence Housman 
decided me to try that paper for a 
year. Inside that year this ex- 
serviceman had been convinced that 
pacifism was the only way to 
realise mankind’s best hopes. 
Will not your readers give Peace 
News a similar chance to achieve 
similar xesults ? 


SAM WALSH. 
16 Mornington Road, Bolton, Lancs. 


To mothers 


IN answer to appeal “To Mothers 

everywhere,” by Frida Lange- 
Dudler, I suggest that the mothers 
who Tread Peace News writ-to pe- 
tition the Government for an amnesty 
for German prisoners, and the speed- 


ing up of their return to Germany. 
CHARLOTTE E. PAYNE. 
49, Overatrand Mansions, 
Battersea Park, S.W.11. 


Two meanings 


MAY I protest against the loose- 
4"4 ness with which the word 
unarchy is used in Peace News? 

It is, I think, a disservice to the 
non-violent and anti-war mpovi:ment 
to confuse this issue when the word 
chaos is intended. 


; RESEARCH FOR LIFE 
FriGURES were given recently in 


Parliament which reveal that 
out of the nation’s expenditure on 


research for the current financial 
year, medical research gets only cne per cent. 
of the total, hut seventy-five per cent. goes 
to research for purposes of “defence.” 
Good! to save lives, says British John Citizen, 


as he did about Hiroshima. No; other peo 
Dies also want to “ defend themselves. 
Indeed, the new Labour Party pamphlet 


tion to expand their “ security " system is the 
root of our trouble with the U.S.S.R.: who 
evidently think that is THEIR best form af 
expenditure for defence. 

Is ours any less provocative? Research for 
defence is the search for more violent atomic 
explosives, more deadly bacteria. poison- 
gases or cosmic rays. IT 1S RESEARCH FOR 
DEATH—WHOSE DEATH? 

What of our own P.P.U. research? 
engaged on research into the 
Practice of non-violent resistance—the 
Pacifist’s answer to aggression. It makes at 
present no demand upon our budget, because 
the devoted Dr. 


We are 
history and 


“ Jimmie’? Jameson, as 
Director of Research, gives his 
wholeheartedly ‘for love.”" 

Not all oar work cam be done on a volun- 
tary basis, nor ought it te be. We hope and 
expect that our Research Department wilt 
expand, a@d rightly claim financial support. 
30 we appeal—for our RESEAKCH FOR 
LIFE: as well as for all the other purposes 
in which we believe, and to which we are 
committed. 


Cards cn the Table” states that determina- 
| services 


MAUD ROWNTREE, 

CORDER CATCHPOOL. 
Joint Treasurers. 
Contributions to Hendquarter Fund 
May 16: £1 5s. Year's total 

£110 9s, 2d. 

Donations to the fund should be sent, marked 
ee Headquarters Fund,” to the Treasurere at 
Dick Sheppard House, Endaleigh St., W.C.1. 


since 
to date: 


a I 


It is a sinister story of the judicial 
administration of France, and of a 
people whose shouts of “ Liberty” and 
“Justice” and “Revenge” go strange- 
ly together. All Breton newspapers 
were suppressed and all teaching of 
Br:ton in schools. As a French Min- 
ister of Education had put it: “For 
the sake of the unity of France, the 
Breton language must disappear.” 

One sees in this story the emptiness 
of the old French r:volutionary slo- 
gans, “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity’” 
as “sounding brass and tinkling cym- 
bals,” and the trends to centralisation 
and totalitarianism which make a 
mockery of Democracy. If this be the 
treatment of a Province from which 
France has drawn the best of her 
sailors, one can imagine what may be 
her treatment of German prisoners, 
or her administration of the French 
Zone of Germany under the clever, 
cheap lagic of justice and revenge. 

But what are the Bretons to do? 
There is a problem here for political 
Pacifists. For those Bretons who turn 
away from their hope in fickle Paris 
crowds. to the ancient tradition of 
their Celtic saints and communities, 
caring and daring and sharing to 
gether, there still remaing*the way of 
the Cross. 


Anarchy is a philosophy of personal 
and social integration. It ds the an- 
tithesis of chaos. | The anarchists 
during the past eight years, were 
among the few people who did not 
throw bombs about. 

VICTOR E. RICHFORD. 
50 Dordon Road, Dordon, 

Tamworth, Staffs. 

(The word “anarchy,” like many others 
in the language, has two distinct and equally 
legitimate meanings. It shauld be clear from 
the context which is in question. It is cer- 
tainly too late, even if it were desirable, to 
mt tt the older usage, meaning ‘ chaos.’” 

.) 


IMPORTANT NEW 
PAMPHLET SERIES 
No. 1. published today 


Dr. Kathleen Lonsdale, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
FACTS ABOUT 
ATOMIC ENERGY 


price 2d. 
(3d. post free) 


Subscribers to the PN Pamphlet 
series will receive this issue in lieu 
of March-April 1d. pamphlets. 


Pamphlet Mailing Scheme 

The monthly penny pamphlet scheme 
is now modified. Subscribers will in 
future receive not Jess than 1/- worth of 
pamphlets a year but of varying size, and 
priced from Id. to perhaps 4d. each. 

Thus fewer pamphlets will be issued 
but with grilaater scope for adequate 
_treatment of subjects, or for producing 
cheap attractive issues on current pro- 
blems for propaganda distribution. 


If not already subscribing 
SEND 1/6 NOW FOR ONE YEAR 
including postage 


(6 of each for 6/6, 12 for 12/6) 
—or order from your P.N. Distributor. 
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CHINA IN THE THROES (ID 


; THINK you may be interested in my conclusions about the 


political situation and the civil war in China. 


My observa- 


tions have been limited both in length of time and in geographical. 
scope, so I don’t pretend to know everything and have a pat 


panacea. 


The popularity of the U.S. and Americans is declining, especially with 


the educated and those at present in middle schools and universities. 


These 


people who are out of Sympathy with the regime in power feel that they 
ought to try to get changes made that would stop the civil war, which 


they consider a shameful disgrace. 


However, they feel helpless to do any- 


thing effective because the Government is not in effect supported by the 


people but by the U.S. 

You can see why Americans are 
losing popularity when more and 
more people come to the conclusion 
that only because of U.S. foreign 
policy of full support with loans, 
military equipment, etc., is the civil 
war kept going. The nationalists 
would be forced to negotiate if U.S. 
support were withdrawn, but why 
should they negotiate as long as they 
can get U.S. backing for war? 

The Communists haven’t _ liked 
Americans since they’ve seen they 
are being opposed by U.S. equipped 
soldiers, and that the U.S. Navy car- 
ried the nationalist troops to N. China 
to fight communists. Last Mav, when 
I went with the first CNRRA* dis- 
tribution of flour, clothing, medicine 
and money for seed and fertiliser in 
communist parts of Honan. it was 
made plain that thev appreciated the 
generosity of the U.S. in supplying 
relief materials, but that they didn’t 
like U.S. ships outfitting nationalists 
and carrying them. 


Why? 


They said “Why do you few 
workers come with a handful of relief 
when your Government is doing the 
thing that will only make a vastly 
increased amount of relief neces- 
sary?”  They’ve vot something 
there. All sorts of consumer goods 
are scarcer in the communist parts. 
Raw materials are tairly’ abundant 
and they haven’t lacked for foods, 
but they have no way, except the 
most primitive, to process the raw 
materials. ; 

Part of the reason is that weal- 
thier people with the “know how” 
have fled. The basic reason is that it 
hasn’t previously been much of an 
industrial section ane during all the 
years of the Japanese war, and since. 
they’ve been cut off from outside 
supnlies. The communists have con- 
sistently destroved railroads and 
ruined main highways because they 
could see that only with the help of 
these could the nationalists penetrate. 
When one considers that economic- 
ally they can’t recover without tran- 
sportation, it is depressing in the 
extreme to see this deliberate de- 
struction, but from the military point 
of view it is wise strategy. 

One of the much criticised practices 
of the communists is the “com- 
munity trials’ of persons accused of 
some misdeed for which all] their pro- 
perty can be confiscated. This is 
recognised by the leaders as a bad 
nractice, but is considered necessary 
in educatine the peasants to demo- 
eratic narticipation in government. 
Often these confiscations have been 
the ovrelude to physical violence 
against the wealthy person and his 
familv, so it is no wonder that the 
wealthy have fled. Even though 
they were willing to give uv their 
nossessions, they still feared for their 
lives. 

There are frequent reports that 
communist terrorism is particularly 
directed towards Christians. 1 think 


* China National Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration. 


This summary of the political situation in China by Kay H. Beach, 
a member of the Friends’ Ambulance Unit working in that country, 
is taken from a letter written at Nanking on March 18 of this year 
to the War Resisters’ League in New York. 

The Unit’s medical work was described in an earlier part of the 


letter, printed last week. 


Yenan, the Chinese Communist “capital”: fell 
forces on March 19, after this letter was written. 


to the Nationalist 
The FAU medical 


team, consisting of two doctors, two nurses, a laboratory technician 

and an X-ray man, which was there has been unable to contact the 

outside world, but it is known that it had planned to retreat with 
the Cammunist forces. 


A double achievement in China’s other war. 


A member of the Unit, trained by the Unit for this medical work, 
examines a Kala-azar patient in Hwa Mei Hospital. 


this must be true in at least some 
instances. In other cases, I think 
the apparent persecution stems from 
the fact that the Christians in a com- 
munity are unlikely to be the poorest, 
so would automatically suffer more in 
a “levelling process,” but primarily 
because of their higher economic posi- 
tion. It is noteworthy at home 
that the Church as an organisation is 
notoriously conservative too, and not 
very cordial to radical innovations 
that challenge the status quo. 

I notice a general, but not univer- 
sal, antagonism of protestant mis- 
sionaries to the communists. The 
Catholics are practically unanimous, 
as far as I have been able to observe, 


From Peace News, May 29, 1937 


Describing the present economic 
war as a kind of plague which was 
bound sooner or later to lead to some 
physical upheaval, Mr. A. J. 
Cummings of the News Chronicle 
told a Peace News reporter last week 
that in his opinion the only way in 
which such a catastrophe could be 
averted was for some Power or group 
of Powers to be willing to take an 
economic risk for peace. 


A decision to cease using the word 
“ex-enemy” and to substitute the 
name of the country was taken at the 
concluding session of the British Le- 
gion conference in London last week. 


Ten Years Ago 


Mr. Baldwin's speech to the Empire 
Rally of Youth was worthy of a man 
who, I believe, is more generally re- 
spected than any English politician 
today. When I am in danger of 
dreaming dreams, I have the habit of 
saying to myself: what would I, what 
could I, do, if I were in Baldwin's 
position—if I bore the actual respon- 
sibility for the democratic govern- 
ment of this nation? We Socialist- 
Pacifists, let it never be forgotten, 
abandon all responsibility for the con- 
tinuity of ordered government. 
Whether we know it or not, whether 
we like it or not, we are all ultimate- 
ly religious anarchists. 


—J. Middleton Murry. 


in opposing the communists. One 
priest, who had been «kept in jail 24 
hours and then released, told me 
“They don’t like us and we don’t like 
them and we tell them so.” 


Another higher clergyman, who 
travels to Churches in the communist 
area, advises the nationalist army’on 
how hest to attack, etc. Of course, 
such things would very likely pro- 
voke a definitely anti-Christian bias. 
From my point of view as a Chris- 
tian-‘pacifist, I can find no justifica- 
tion for such activities of missionaries 
under the cloak of “ Christianity.” 
Neither do I condone the violence of 
the communists, but I can understand 
that it is not’ entirely unprovoked. 

This suspicion of the other side is 
so deeply ingrained after all these 
years of propaganda from both sides 
that hope of co-operation is pretty 
slim. Each is afraid of the other, 
and feels that the stakes are so 
high that they must be willing to pay 
any price at all to prevent loss of the 
ultimate goal. 


No matter what the immediate 
solution is, the pressure of social 
change and industrial upheaval is 
going to prevent anything like real 
quiet here for at least a generation— 
if not a century. Change is coming 
and is the will of the people as they 
get ideas of something possibly being 
better. 

If the U.S. maintains its alliance 
with the status quo no-change- 
nationalists, we’re sunk—we can’t 
keep on as real friends of the 
Chinese people. 


If our support of the nationalists 
continues, and their push against the 
communists gets too tough, I fear 
Russia will feel forced to abandon her 
“hands off policy” (rigidly kept so 
far).and come to the physical support 
of the communists. This could well 
be the needed spark for the U.S.- 
Russian trouble that the scare cam- 
paign in the U.S. press has_ been 
building up so hard. As an indica- 
tion of a possible trend—the Yenan 
experiment station has been moved to 
the border of Mongolia (further 
_from Kuomintang and nearer Russia) 


|" because they expect bombing and in- 


vasion of Yenan now the U.S. peace 
team is out. 

I suggest that people in the group 
who write letters to Congressmen 
might well put in a plea for a 
changed relation toward the Govern- 
ment in power—maxing it clear that 
American resources will be available 
for relief and rehabilitation when it 
is certain that they won’t just be dis- 
sipated in civil war. 


The “ peace teams ” 


An effort should be made to get 
Russia to concur in this “ hands off 
policy,” but even failing that we have 
only a loss of friendship to face if 
we persist as at present. 

I think it is all to the good that the 
U.S. army “ pegce teams ” have been 
withdrawn. The idea sounds good, 
but I’ve been told by officers that they 
couldn’t really conciliate because they 
had to uphold the nationalists regard- 
less. I fear this was never anything 
but hypocritical and it is as well to 
have done with it. There is some- 
thing two-faced about the whole 
business of big loans and lots of mili- 
tary supplies handed with one hand 
and then a peace team in the other 
to say “ Now be good little boys and 
don’t use this stuff we’re giving you.” 

In addition to my work for 
CNRRA, I taught a course in fruit 
breeding at Honan (University, in 
Kaifing, last term. I had to teach in 
English and the experiment was not 
very satisfactory. The students had 
all studied English (out of books) for 
at least 6 years, but had had no 
opportunity to hear it spoken. In 
order to help bridge the gap, I made 
carbon copies of the lecture outlines 
and wrote almost everything on the 
blackboard. I also gave assignments 
a week in advance so they could come 
partly prepared, but it wasn’t énough. 

I would like to do agricultural 
teaching—preferably in a Govern- 
ment University where there have 
previously been no foreign teachers, 
but I’ve decided it is a waste of time 
until I learn more of the language 
and can explain most of the material 
in Chinese. 

Please pass this letter around to 
anyone who is interested enough to 
wade through it. I think inter- 
national amity has to be based on 
understanding on both sides, which of 
course means the folks at home too. 


Fellowship of Reconciliation 


SUMMER 
CONFERENCE 


to be held at 


Bryanston School, Blandford, 
Dorset, from August 16th-—22nd. 


Subject: 


“The Holy Spirit and Ourselves” 


Speakers: 


Rey. Claud Coltman, M.A., 

Rey. Alan Knott, B.Sc., 

Rev. Wyons Mauleverer, M.A., 
Rev. A. J. Muste (of U.S.A.), 
Rev. Geoffrey Nuttall, M.A., D.D. 
£4 5s. Od. Children 
14 half-price. 


Bookings to:—Mrs_ Doria Nicholls, 
38, Gordon Square, London, W.C.!. 


Estimated cost 
under 
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THE 


ROOTS of 


CONSCRIPTION 


NE of my studies during the last thirty-three years has been 


been to trace the roots of modern war. 


As the years have 


rolled by I have discovered that roots which at first appeared to 
lie near the surface only, penetrated deep into the foundations 
of our civilisation and affected our whole life. 


Anti - conscriptionists of 1914, 
whether of political or religious per- 
suasion, were not long in discovering 
that if war were to be eradicated, 
many social evils would first have to 
be overcome, since they provided the 
occasions for war. One of those evils 
was imperialism, and so they con- 
cluded that intecral pacifism must 
include the abolition of imperialism. 
Next came capitalism, since the pur- 
suit of profit led to the imposition of 
a one-sided and unnatural economy 
on a large number of countries: to 
themmonopolisation ef niarkets: and 
raw materials, and finally to an in- 


ternecine conflict among the big 
industrial Powers for the largest 
share of those monopolies. This pro- 


cess, now known as power politics, is 
regarded by all integral pacifists as 
inimical to the cause of peace. 


A new stage 


Latterly we have reached a new 
stage. The conflicts which have 
arisen from modern power politics 
have led to the era of conflicting 
ideolories—capitalism, socialism, com- 
munism and fascism—the three latter 
being reactions from the social 
breakdown consequent upon the blind 
pursuit of wealth. 

We then make the rather startling 
discovery that all these alternatives 
to capitalism take over its funda- 
mental evils, its materialistic values 
and social standards which are ex- 
pressed in the objective of a high 
money standard of living, and to 
secure which the entixe nation must 
be tuned up to meet the demands of 
@ more strenuous competition for 
new world markets than has ever been. 
known. 

Thus socialism repeats the errors 
and intensifies the evils it formerly 
condemned. The common man will 


Publications Received 


COERCION IN 


PENAL TREATMENT 


MPHIS pamphlet, “ Coercion in Penal 
Treatment: Past and Present,” 
published by the Pacifist Research 


Bureau of America (816 Court 
St., Ithaca, New York; 50c) 
does not, as its title might 


suggest, discuss the prisciple of the 
use of coercion in the treatment of 
offenders, but it does give in remark- 
ably condensed form, though by no 
means exhaustively, a history of 
penal administration, a note on some 
of the pioneers of reform, and a 


general survey of American prison | 


methods with particular reference to 
the use of punishments and re- 
straints within the prison system. 

Imprisonment is of course itself a 
covcrcive measure and any discussion 
of the subject must start with that 
admission, but from that point an 
interesting and valuable field of re- 
search has been opened, for within 
the rules of any institution methods 
can vary a good deal. This pam- 
phlet touches on the “inmate respon- 
sibility ’’ experiments of some USA 
prisons, but unfortunately makes no 
reference to the camps, such as the 
one in Maryland which was the in- 
spiration for the opening of the 
prison camp at Wakefield. A very 
gentle beginning has been made here 
in the running of a prison as a com- 
munity of responsible men, and_ it 
would be valuable to know what has 
happened to the American effort in 
that direction. 

The field is still open for a com- 
parison of the repressive and coercive 
method with the method of activity 
and responsibility, within the limits 
set by the necessity for any com- 
munity to segregate any of its ele- 
ments. Gerald Heard has written 
elsewhere of the value of non-coercive 
methods in dealing with even the 
potentially dangerous mental defec- 


tives, and it is quite cértain that! . 


similar methods can serve a very Con- 
structive purpose in the treatment of 
crime and of those who are labelled 


“ " . . fl 1.” 
aig FRANK DAWTRY. 


be still further mechanised until the 
last remnants of his spiritual being 
are overwhelmed. 

In the meantime the application of 
the techniques of mass production to 
the processes of destruction have, in 
six years of total war, laid upon man- 
kind burdens so great that only the 
most complete organisation and 
ordering of the man-power of the 
nations can cope with them. So mas- 
sive are those burdens that after two 
vears of “peace” we cannot even 
astimate their magnitude, nor measure 
the extent of their demands upon our 
future resources and, what is much 
more important, our freedom. To 
these burdens must be added the new 
fears which the war’s aftermath is 


@apidly producing, and the new 
economic breakdowns which already 
are casting their shadows’ before 
them. 


| tention. 


| 


Thse facts indicate the approach 
of an era of complete state control of 
men’s lives and labour. All kinds 
of devices, including high-tension pro- 
paganda and high monetary promises 
will biz adopted to secure conformity 
with the demands made. 

To attempt to discriminate betwe-n 
these various forms of alluremet(‘{t, 
compulsion and conscription is to my 
mind suicidal, They are all inherent 


in our social system, and all derive 
from its basic materialism, its 
money values. It gives a false view 
of the picture and raises false hopes, 
to work for the abolition of military 
conscription, while offering a blind 
eye to the values which render con- 
scription inevitable soon or late. 

That is why I so profoundly regret 
the passing of the Resolution on Con- 
scription at the recent AGM. I had 
believed the PPU was advancing, was 
realising the deeper implications of 
its faith, and evolving a more in- 
clusive, more embracive, more: in- 
tegral pacifism, and did not believe 
that it could slip back into the ab- 
stractions of 1914. This course, I 
am convinced, will lead it into a fatal 
cul-de-sac. 


Integral pacifism 


Conscription must be met by an in- 
tegral pacifism—a pacifism that is 
concerned with fundamental! values, 
for it is these which determine the re- 
lations between persons and nations 
out of which peace or war will come. 

After 1914 it could be said that war 
was inherent in capitalism. After 
1939, or the first total war, it could be 
said that war and military and indus- 
trial conscription during war were in- 
herent in capitalism, socialism, com- 
munism and fascism. In 1947 we are 
beginning to realise that mili- 
tary and industrial conscription in 
peace and in war are also inherent in 
all these political and economic 
systems. 

I therefore end where I began. The 


T is often suggested that atomic and bacterial warfare have 


made the pacifist pledge obsolete. 


That whereas in past wars 


a refusal to fight had tontained some meaning, in future it would 


mean nothing at all. 

We shall all be wiped off by a 
handful of chemists and engineers 
operating half-a-world away; extin- 
guished by automatic machinery con- 
trolled by a few men shut away from 
us by political “steel curtains” 
through which no human appeals and 
responses are p8ssible. They will 
not dislike us in an ordinary human 
way for our ordinary human greed, 
selfishness or Foolishness, but will 
hate us with a total hatred as here- 
ties against the faith with which they 
have been indoctrinated. 


Pacifism, it is said, will make no 
difference. Qur  chemists—although 
with misgivings—will have prepared 


counter-obliterating machinery. The 
belief that “the best defence is 
attack ” will come into its own, and 
before vs? have any idea that the 
latest disagreement of Foreign Min- 
isters at the latest Peace Conference 
was final, death will be hurtling 
across the world. Peace Pledgers 
will be as irrelevant as Frothblowers. 
The deluge will have come, a deluge 
with no Ark, no Noah. 

There is a lot of truth in this con- 
But it can only be taken as 
the, whole truth if the Pledge to 
reounce war was taken at a quite 
superficia] level, and it is pretty clear 
now that many pacifists have been 
unwilling to learn from events what 
that pledge implied. 


SIDE SHOWS 


They have préferred to dissipate 
their energies running side-shows in 
the party-politics circus. This is an 
absorbing occupation, but hardly a 
serious one for people who, whether 
they realise it or no, have put their 
signatures to nothing lesg than a pro- 
posal for Saving the World. That, 
as the Affirmations show more 
clearly, is the implication of the 
Pledge, and Dick Sheppard formu- 
lnted it with a stroke of genius. 

It proposes a fundamental reform- 
ation of human society, a return to a 
Christian fountain-head, and that its 
results have ag yet been so small is 
an indication of how little God means 
to this most civilised country. 

We helieve in so little now. In 
almost nothing. The ability to 
believe deeply has been eroded by 

* a couple of generations of Science 
and the scepticism that accom- 
panies it. 

Like coal, another source of power, 
Faith is in very “short supply.” 


by 
PERCY GOWER 


The genius of the Pledge to re- 
nounce war was, however, in the fact 
that it was an appeal to Charity, 
which St. Paul affirmed a_ greater 
thing than Faith or Hope. The great 
Catholic age of Faith fell away into 
our present chaos because it lost its 
Charity. Present-day_ regimes of 
Communist Faith and Hope were con- 
ceived without that saving grace, and 
so are already monstrosities, abor- 
tions. 

The Pledge makes a call for the 
ultimate courage of Charity without 
which Democracy itself cannot con- 
tinue, yet even in England the re- 
sponse is tiny. People are more 
ready to have a Faith injected, than 
to take the personal responsibility of 
Charity. 


MEN WILL STILL RESPOND 


Yet men will still respond to cour- 
age, and “I renounce War...” has a 
fine fearless ring about it. To some 
of us it seemed at first almost a con- 
temporary version of “ Come unto me 
all ye that are heavy laden,” as 
though suddenly out of a maze we 
saw our way ahead. . 

We soon found that actually it was 
only the beginnfing of a new journiy 
through baffling country. That it 
was only the beginning of renouncing 
many things for which we had nt 
bargained. ; 

Most Pacifists had easily accepted 
the Marxist criticism of an arid 
Capitalism which periodically lurched 
the world into war, and kniew that 
something quite new was needed. But 
Marxism said cur consciences were 
an illusion. by-products of our bour- 
geois upbringing, luxuries to which 
we were not entitled, while we knew 
that the voice of God, which we 
coulkdn’t rationally explain, was far 
more real than the strident vaices of 
the Communist deities which we 
could. W'2 had to renounce the class- 
war. The Marxist criticism was not 
radical enough, and it didn’t believe 
in God or Man. It sneered at both, 
and had no charity . 

Eventually the paradoxical effect 
of the pledge is complete. We, who 


by. 
WILFRED WELLOCK 


roots of war and conscription pene-' 
trate to the foundations of our civili- 
sation and affect its entire structure. 
To ignore this fact is to turn a con- 
scription campaign into a sham fight. 
The money values which brought the 
first world war will also bring the 
last. Our only hope is to supersede 
them by spiritual values. 


The basic right 


Britain lies much nearer to a con- 
Script society than she realises. In 
my view the beginning of a conscrip- 
tion campaign should be the assertion 
of the basic right of every man to 
develop his personality in responsible, 
creative labour. Once that right is 
destroyed, no other is stable or can 
be guaranteed, and all will pass away 
in due course. We have sold our basic 
freedom and our peace for a mess of 
potage. Believe me the roots of 
conscription are in the workline and 
in the values which imposed it. The 
conscription of the scientists followed 
in due course. Who, then, is to save 
our youth? 


All these enslavements hang to- 
gether; to select among them is to 
sacrifice the strength of our case and 
the solidarity of our ranks: it is to 
lose the battle. But we must save 
the eighteeners, by a short-term 
policy, cry some! aft here is no short- 
term policy, for the roots of conscrip- 
tion lie deep in the social system, and 
time is moving faster than ever 
before. 


L MEANING OF 


THE PLEDGE 


through it feel we have a key to so- 
cial salvation, are by it put out of 
politics, and have to make our effort 
in a smaller sphere, in a fresh kind 
of pctitics. 

Tin years ago it was pointed out 
to us that Brotherhood, Community, 
was the only politics really open to 
us; that it was our function to give 
new thought.to the Christian orig- 
ans, from avhidch the modarn world 
has stemmed off so hopelessly, and 
begin laboriously to build again. Un- 
fortunately we wene too enamoured 
of the public meeting and the poster 
parade, We naturally wanted big re- 
sults quickly, but events have exposed 
‘the impotence that was always ours 
in that field. 


NO EASY WAY 


Now perhaps we shall have the 
courage to admit that we don’t know 
what National policy will prevent 
war, that in the problematics of dip- 
lomacy, economics and military migat 
we haveeno special knowledge which 
shows us an easy way to avoid the 
fearful consequences of modern apos- 
tasy. 

We can only call again to this 
courage and charity im men to make 
one more brave effort for life. Our 
prophets have not failed to point the 
way to go, but we have hardly 
listened. We have wanted the moral 
rectitude of the pledge, and at the 
game time our middle-class world as 
it. is — but with war surgically re- 
moved from it: Thl2 two wishes are 
contradictory. Now with that world 
evaporating around us, we have to 
labour to build again, simply and to- 
gether, ways of living which do not 
demand that through frustration or 
hatred we periodically batter each 
other to chaos. To this the pledge 
seems to call its signatories. 
This seems to be the response to His- 
tory, the reply to the call of God, 
which we are requined to attempt. 

In this position, to stand and look 
clear-eyed at the hideous threat of 
Totalitarianism is not to lack Chari- 
ty. The voice of honest indignation, 
Blake said, was the voice of God. 
The difficulty is, with the s2nse of 
a doom impending, to have courage to 
look down and help clear around the 
feet an area where Charity can still 
breathe. To build Arks, rafts, which 
it is just possible may survive the 
deluge—-the West’s decline and fall— 
which seems to be rushing upon us. 
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WEST of ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


Pacifist answer 
to the challenge 


of our times | 


N Sunday, May 4, a con- 

ference was called by the 
Devon and Cornwall Area of the 
PPU on the subject of the 
“ Pacifist answer to the chal- 
lenge of our times.” 


The venue was Camborne, the in- 
dustrial centre of the Duchy. As 
with most rallies of this nature in 
Cornwall, friends camiz from far arid 
wide despite the almost insurmounta- 
ble difficulties of Sunday transport— 
local preachers, artists, craftsmen, 
trade union laders, teachers, nurses, 
farmers and representatives of many 
walks of life—a goodly company of 
30 who well illustrated the cathol- 
icity of the pacifist movement. 


Frank Vibert, speaking as a col- 
league, introduced the first speaker, 
Berrard Leach, as one who lived in 
the spinit of pacifism despite his be- 
lief ‘that because of tt{: nature of 
man, there were occasions when we 
had to resort to violence. Pacifist 
gatherings tended to become t:dious 
these days, he continued, and it would 
be refreshing to hear somizone who, 
besides being perhaps England’s lead- 
ing craftsman, takes what is to us, 
a somewhat urorthdox view. 


Craftsman’s survey 


Bernard Leach then spoke on the 
theme of “A craftsman surveys the 
srene,” prefacing ‘his remarks with 
an explanation of what he felt was 
the pacifist faith, and what he eon- 
sidered should be thlz main work of 
the pacifist movement, and appealed 
for an unquenchable desire for uni- 
versal peadc. Then followed an 
eloquent plea for the encouragement 
ard support of craft and creativis 
work, reminding the conference that 
we must search diligently for a cre- 
ative meaning to life, not to the 
individual alone, but all humanity. 


He went on to explain the purpose 
of his many broadcast talks to the 
Far East, and of the need for an 
integration of Eastern and Western 
philosophy, and the emergence of a 
World Faith. The confenence was 
thrilled by a letter he read from a 
Japanese friend and details of his 
experiences while living with Eastl:rn 
peasant-craftsmen. An arn/mated dis- 
cussion followed. 


The next speaker was introduced 
by Leonard Carne as one of thi: three 
people in this country known to have 
returned from the Paraguayan 
Bruderhof. It was a great privilege, 
he said, to welcome May Davis and 
her husband into their midst, and he 
expressed the hope that they would 
often see them at gatherings now 
that they were setting up a pottery 
in Cornwall. 


May Davis, a grand-daughter of C. 
P. Scott of thlz2 Manchester Guardian, 
spoke of her life in the Bruderhof, 
both in Paraguay and jin this coun- 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 


MUSIC AND 


DONALD WOLFIT 


HOPE that this column will 
not become to theatre 
managers what the albatross is 
to the sailor, but it is a fact 
that of the three plays referred 
to in the last issue, two were already 
off the stage before many of our 
readers had even seen the notice. 
Nothing I wrote about Candida is 
likely to have caused a rush to the 
Piccadilly Theatre, -but if anybody 
felt inclined to go and see Call Home 
the Heart I am sorry they were un- 
able to do so, thus missing Sybil 
Thorndike’s splendid performance. 

I choose now deliberately to write 
of a season which will have ended. so 
far as London is concerned, before 
most readers get PN. But this is 
not a continuanc2 of the hoodoo, be- 
cause the Donald Wolfit Company can 
be seer frojyn time ‘to time in the 
provinces, and I earnestly plead with 
all provincial theatre lovers to watch 
out for the company and go to see 
some of the most remarkabie Shake- 
spearean acting of this age. 


Great acting 


Almost all of this great acting is 
given by Mr. Wolfit. His company 
(which I do not think deserves all the 
hard things some hava said of it) is 
not in the same class, some of the 
performances being little better than 


| third-rate, although some of them are 


very good indd:d. What you must 
fespecially ook for im this connec- 
tion is the quite staggering pro- 
duction of Othello, when Mr. Wolfit 
plays Iago, leaving Othello himself to 
the Czech actor, Frederick Valk. Mr. 
Valk cannot, of course, manage the 
beautiful language—+except oecasiun- 
ally—but the power and violence of 
his actirig, its passion and emotion 
are something quite exceptional, 
whilst the way in which he and Wolfit 


try, and graphically described how it 
tended to deny true community be- 
cause of its enslavement of the human 
person. She gave numeroug examples 
of the unconscious denials of com- 
munity that took place, but spoke 
glowingly of the courage, devotion 
and loyalty of the members. 

Thos2 present were appalled at 
some of the revelations and astound- 
ed by the courage of the speaker and 
her husband in attempting the almost 
impossible journey back to England, 
pennil:ss at the start, and taking 
over two years as they had to work 
for their passage en-route. May 
Davis concluded by saying that she 
did riot feel that the Bruderhof was 
the pacifist answer to the challi:nge 
of our times, and appealed for the 
existence of small groups and cells 
up and down the country, creating 
the framework of a new society. 

The final discussion wove itself 
around the very topical subject of 
what we, as pacifists, should do now. 
There was geni2ral agreement that the 
conscience clause had been something 
of a snare and a liability during the 


act together, step by step in Siamese- 
twin psychology, make this produc- 
tion an exhilarating experience, A 
Desdemona to match, would make 
theatrical history. 

Thi: other great performance is Mr. 
Wolfit’s own as King Lear, and a 
furtner pairing I would like to see 
would be to get Mr. Alec Guirmess 
to add this ‘Fool’ to Wolfit’s Lear. 
This might well prove to tp such 
another great combination as the 
Valk-Wolfit Othello. Thizre is some 
nonsense talked and written quite 
frequently about Lear being unact- 
able; Mr. Wolfit disposes of that non- 
sense once for all. From the moment 
whiin you first hear him—just before 
he appears—to the monferit of his 
pathetic death, he ds completely mas- 
ter of the part, taming its emotional 
storms as wel! as the physical storm 
which surrounds it. 


Played with great spirit 


But Mr. Wolfit is not only a tra- 
gedian; he and his company make a 
very good job indeed of Twelfth 
Night. I recall a perfcrmance to 
which I once went rather doubtfully, 
being both physically act mentely 
depress:d at the time, but which 
completely transformed me. It is 
played with great spirit. Much Ado 
Abcyt Nothing and the unclass’fiable 
and rarely-done Cymbeline are fur- 
ther good things, though I think the 
company missi:s fine completely with 
As You Like It. Macbeth, (like Cym- 
beline) suffers from some stupid 
touches in the production, but the 
title-role is grandly taken by Mr. 
Wolfit. I rem-mber, after the per- 
formances of Macbeth a year or two 
ago, a critic’s headline: “ Macbeth at 
last.” I entirely agree. 

Dear reader ?m London, you will 
not see this notice in time to get the 
best of Wolfit, but there is a mati- 
mee of Twelfth Night on the 31st, and 
that evening’s Hamlet will show you 


war, and also that we could now work 
most effectively by quietly switness- 
ing to our faith and idsals, provided 
we retained a sense of being a part 
of a corporate whole and engaged in 
united witness when the occasion de- 
mand:d. There was a general plea 
for a strengthening of fellowship in 
the vital years that lay ahead. 


ALAN MISTER. 


Austrian Peace Fellowship 


The Osterreichische Friedensgesell- 
schaft (Secretariat: Wien VIII/65, 
Schonborngasse 1) would be very 
glad to reopen communications 
with former Austrian members who 
are now in Great Britain or the 
United States. 


Peace News is open for the expression of 
all points of view relevant to pacifism. 
Articles in it, whether signed or unsigned, 
do not neiessarily represent the poliiy of the 
Peace Pledge Union, of which it is the weekly 
organ, Nor does the acceptance of advertise- 
ments imply any endosement of, or PPU 
connexion with, the matter advertised. 


ASTROLOGY.—A free Test Horo- 
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DRAMA 


something of Mr. Wolfit’s power, but 
not much of it. And you, dear read- 


cr in the provinces, watch for Mr. 


Wolfit ! ROGER PAGE. 


Unusual combination 


USIC for several pianos 

was the main feature of 

a concert given at Central Hall, 

Westminster, on May 16, by the 

Morley College Choir and Orchestra. 

The conductors were Michael Tippett 
and Walter Goehr. 

Messrs. Pater Stadlen, Mewton- 
Wood and Erie Harrison gave a 
finisned performance of Bach’s beau- 
tiful concerto in D minor for three 
pianos. 

Busoni’s “Fantasia Contrappun- 
tistica” for two pianos was played 
effectively by Franz Osborn and Eric 
Harrison. Busoni’s completed ver- 
sion of Bach’s final fugue from “Die 
Kunst der Fuge” is far from bi:ing 
Bach-!l'ke, and there seemed to be two 
or three codas too many. 

The major work of the evening was 
Stravinsky’s “Les Noces,” for the un- 
usual combination of soloists, choir 
four pianos and percussion. The diffi- 
culty of tempo probably accounted for 
the vocalists’ occasional lack of con- 
fidence, but Walter Goehr’s singular 
und:rstanding of the work gave co- 
hesion to the performance. 


A PoW Theatre Group 


fPHE Little Carlton PoW Theatre 

Group, from a camp near New- 
ark* Notts, are winning a name for 
themselves in the locality by their’ 
stage activities, previously confined 
to the camp’s little theatre ingenious- 
ly constructed in a Nissen hut. 

Now permitted to entertain civilian 
friends, they recently presented a 
delightful German comedy, “The 
Brave Swimmer,” to an enthusiastic 
audience at the Robin Hood Theatre,. 
Avzrham, Nr. Newark. a well con- 
structed and large theatre built by a- 
former rector of the parish. The 
theatre was placed at their disposal 
by the Management Committes, under 
the chairmanship of the Rev. N. 
Allenby, the present Rector, who, 
with friends, gave considerable help. 

The group have go far given three 
plays in their own theatre, and set 
a high standard for themsiclves, with 
a German version of “The Merchant 
of Venice,” a Genman musical comedy 
“Margit,” and “Minna Von Barn- 
helm.” Thes presentations have 
been given im other camps in the sur- 
rounding district, and at one time 
it was hoped permission would be 
given for the group to tour PoW 
camps in the country, but transport 
difficulties could not be overcome. 

In most of the _ presentations 
there was a lot of dialogue, but, with 
the help of introductions to each act 
in English, the accompanying action 
was of a sufficiently high standard to 
make the show intelligible to people 
with little knowledge of German. So 
popular was the performance that a 
repeat was requested. 

D. A. GRAHAM. 
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Partition is the order of the day 


COMMENTARY CONTINUED 


any other kind of political action 
makes it very possible that this 
will happen sooner or later. It 
would be one of the happier tron- 
tes of history if the nation which 
produced Clausewitz and Bern- 
hardi and Hitler were to be forced 
by circumstances to become the 
jirst large-scale exponent in the 

West of that non-violent direct 

action which has become, in this 

age of scientific progress, human- 
uty’s only practical substitute for 
hopeless revolution and self-stulti- 

Jying or suicidal war.” 

In the shadow of that suicidal war, 
all the pursuits that loom so large in 
the eyes of politicians look as peri- 
lously futile as that depicted by our 
cartoonist. 


LISTEN! THERES A 
MOUSE/ HAVE 
YOU GOT A MATCH? 


mC 


EUROPE TODAY’— or, 
‘FAMOUS LAST WORDS’ 
Nevertheless, the debate continues. 
UNO has now set up its Commission 
on Palestine. What the upshot will 
be, none can predict. The Soviet re- 
presentatives were as reluctant as 
the American to commit themselves 
to any setatement which might alien- 
ate either Jews or Arabs. But it is 
unlikely that they will accept respon- 
sibility for anything offensive to the 
latter. The USSR has economic am- 
bitions in the Near East, and the 
attraction of Communism among the 
perennially exploited masses of 
Persia, Iraq and Egypt must be 
great. I have somettmes wondered, 
too, whether the Marxian ideology, 
with its emphasis on social equality 
and the Holy War, may not be as con- 
genial to the Mahommedan as it has 
sometimes been to the Mosaic tra- 
dition. Be that as it may, it will be 
surprising if the Commission achieves 
anything more favourable to the 
Jews than the long-mooted partition 
of Palestine. - 


Partition of India 


Partition is the order of the day. 
Though Lord Mountbatten’s propos- 
als for India are still an anxiously 
awaited secret, it is now the accepted 
basis of discussion, in that sub- 
continent too. Unavoidable, perhaps, 
but how regrettable! Mr. Jinnah’s 
deliberate abstention from the Inter- 
Asian Relations Conference at Delhi 
last month (which even Palestinian 
Jews and Arabs attended together) 
bodes ill for the peace of the Middle 
East. 

Perhaps it was this prospect, fierce- 
ly silhouetted against the flames of 
Lahore and Amritsar—as well as the 
fact, which he admitted, that he had 
had no time to collect his thoughts— 
that accounts for the curiously dis- 
jointed nature of Gandhi’s conclud- 
ing address to that Conference. His 
few words, however, command atten- 
tion. 


CATARRH 


THIS commonest of all disease con- 

ditions amongst civilised peoples, 
greatly impairs mental efficiency, lowers 
resistance to infection, and generally 
debilitates its innumérable victims. The 
true remedy is to de-toxicate thesystem, 
restore the clean bloodstream of youth, 
and then reform the diet and other 
habits of living. 

Garlic—a prescription with 6000 
years of history—is a most powerful 
disinfecting agent ; and greatly helps In 
neutralising and liquifying catarrh. 

Send stamps 5d. for two 20-page 
booklets about Garlic in its modern 
deodorised forms which impart no taint 
whatever to the breath or person 


Allysel Company, Fairlight, Sussex 


The real India, he reminded his 
audience, was not to be found in the 
towns, but the villages. Today these 
villages “are really like dung heaps,” 
inhabited by “miserable specimens of 
humanity with lustreless eyes”; yet 
“in the midst of these dung heaps 
are to bz found the humble bhangis 
in whom you may find the concen- 
trated essence of wisdom.” 

And this was the final exhortation 
of that “naked fakir,” as Churchill 
once described him, whose dream was 
a United India which should speak 
with the voice of peace to the nations: 

“The West today ts pining for 

wisdom. It is despairing of a 
multiplication of the atom bombs, 
because atom bombs mean uiter 
destruction not merely of the West, 
but of the whole world, as if the 
prophesy of the Bible is going to 
be fulfilled ...It is up to you to 
tell the world of its wickedness and 
sin—that is the heritage your 
teachers and my teachers have 
taught Asia.” 


Next week's commentator: 
VERA BRITTAIN. 


Reports on food 


IN LONDON 


ON May 6, 1947, the “Evening 
Standard” published the follow- 

ing extracts from an article by Dr. 

Franklin Bicknell, D.M., M.R.C.P.: 

“England is dying from starv- 

ation. All rationed and aunrationed 
foods, excluding restaurant meals, 
provide under 2,100 calories daily. 
Yist the average moderately active 
man must eat 3,000 calories daily, 
and the average house-wife 2,500 
to provide the energy used up in a full 
day’s work. fewer are caten, then 
less than a full day’s work must be 
done. That is an immutable physical 
law. In other words, everyone in 
England is suffering from prolonged 
chron‘c malnutrition, which makes it 
physically impossible to work suffici- 
ently hard either to grow all the food 
possible or to make the necessary ex- 
ports to pay for the imported food 
without which we cannot work. 
_ As a nation we must literally per- 
ish unless we can break the vicious 
circle of insufficient work causing in- 
sufficient food causing insufficient 
work.” : 

In the adjoining column, a Minis- 
try of Food official had said that day 
that the average rate of calories in 
England is 2,900 for everyone, com- 
Pared with 3,000 calories before the 
war. 


- AND IN ESSEN 


The following is a translation of an 
announcement made to the people of 
Essen by the Oberburgermeister, pub- 
lished on May 3, 1947.:- 

For months already the Council of 
Essen, being fully aware of its great 
task to work for the benefit of the 
Essen population, has pointed to the 
threatening danger of a food catas- 
trophe. Today it must be stated that 
the general food situation has reached 
another low level, which gives occa- 
sion to the warat fears. The number 
of invalids wl” receive extra rations 
and people sunvring from tubercu- 
losis increases continuously. From 
the allocated rations for normal con- 
sumers in the first week of the hun- 
dredth period, 1,702, in the second 
week 1,188, in thiz thind week 1,126, 
and in the fourth week 741 calories 
only were given out. Probably in 
this week and in the next week, thi2 
number of calories will not be any 
higher. 

According to the reported arrivals 
of corn and flour, it will not be possi- 
ble to allocate more than 1,500 
gramms of bread for normal con- 
sumers for the next week. No allo- 
cation whatever of meat, fat and 
potatoes can be made for the coming 
week. 

From the supervising aathorities 
500 graming of prepared food-stuff 
which has been outstanding from the 
fourth week of the hundredth period 
has been allocated. Yet the necessary 
quantity is not yet available in Essen. 

_As the required quantities of meat 
did not arrive, it will not be possible 
to give out the whole amounts of 
meat for the coupons which are valid 
for the week. 

The number of potatoes, arriving 
from the surplus districts are not 
even sufficient for the miners’ can- 
teens. 

For the time beimg it will be im- 


JOURNEY TO FRANKFURT 


GERD TREUHAFT 


describes, in this and two subsequent articles, his visit to the German 


city which seems destined to be the 


“capital” of the fused Anglo- 


American Zones of Germany. 


WO days before I left Berlin for Frankfurt, I decided to make 
sure that my press credentials and other documents were 

in order, as well as the arrangements which had been made for 
me in Frankfurt itself by the U.S. Press Relations Department. 
I therefore drove to the U.S. Press headquarters in Zehlendorf. 


Until then I had hardly seen any Gls in Berlin, for the four occupation 
forces, although permitted to travel freely from one to another, concentrate 


their activities mainly within their own sectors. 
tainly the best part of the former capital. 


The U.S. sector is cer- 
Here is hardly any war-damage, 


and the GIs occupy blocks of flats specially built for SS leaders 


THE NEW BOMB 
OR 


THE NEW BIRTH ? 


ANTI-NAZI Pastor A. Schultes, 
** who escaped from Germany be- 
fore the war, spoke at Needham 
Market to a conference of. ministers, 
reports the East Anglian Daily 
Times, held at the schoolroom of the 
Parish Church, under the chairman- 
ship of the Vicar, the Rev. W. G. 
Hargrave Thomas. 

The pastor’s subject was “The 
Churches’ Task of Reconciliation.” 
He said that in his country at the 
present time, besides acute physical 
hunger, there was a deep hunger for 
God, and people were turning to the 
churches in the hope of finding satis- 


faction. Too often, however, they 
meet with little real help. But the 
churches in Germany would be 


greatly strengthened if there were 
more of the spirit of friendship 
shown toward them by our own 
Christian denominations. In a few 
cases English congregations had 
adopted German churches in order to 
cultivate an intimate connection and 
co-operation between them. Could 
not this be done on a much mider 
scale? 

The conference was also addressed 
by the Rev. C. P. Newell, vicar of 
St. Peter’s, Ipswich, on “The 
Churches Witness Against Atomic 
War.” He said the question was 
whether it was to be the new bomb 
ox the new birth. The report of the 
churches on the subject, entitled 
“The Era of Atomic Power,” was in 
his view, a very unsatisfactory docu- 
ment. It failed to go to the root of 
the matter and to affirm the wrong- 
fulness of all war for the followers of 
Jesus Christ, the Prince of Peace. 


Passing of a 


staunch pacifist 


WATJALTER LLOYD HULL died on 
¥¥ May 1, at the age of 82. In 
our age of glorified violence, general 
confusion of thought and deliberate 
deception he stood for the eternal 
principles of truth and non-violence. 
Not many of us will maintain at such 
an advanced age the clarity of 
thought maintained by Walter to the 
end. 

I saw Walter for the last time just 
over a month ago when he came to 
the reception given to German PoW’s 
at the Friends House, Bournemouth. 
He would not miss a meeting or an 
event if the aim was peace on earth 
and good-will towards men. 

He took a seat next to me and 
cupping his hand to his ear was mak- 
ing a visible effort to catch the sound 
of the sqng the prisoners were then 
singing. Then he turned his head 
toward me. There was happiness?in 
his‘ tired eyes and he nodded as if 
wishing to say: “ That’s the way!” 

We shall long remember him. 
Kind, patient “and wise he was 
anxious to help suffering Humanity 
to the best of his abilities. But in 
doing this he always observed the 
first step—the insignificant, con- 
temptible act of non-participation in 
violence. L.P. 


possible to deliver the 100 gramms 
of Maize flour allocated as compen- 
sation for lack of eral 

The supplias fresh vegetables 
and fish are entirely insufficient. 

The Council of the City of Essen 
is helpless to deal with the position, 
therefore we regard it as our duty to 
inform the citizens about the situ- 
ation. 


———— eee 


On guard outside the Press HQ, 
I was surprised to find a GI in dark 
uniform who, whi:w I asked him the 
way to the Press Officer’s room, could 
only answer, “Me don’t know.” 


The German G.I. 


“Don’t you speak English?” I 
asked, thinking he might have come 
from some part of America as yet 
unknown to Europeans. 

“Speak English very little,” hz re- 
phied—and then enquired whether I 
could talk German. 

“But aren’t you an American?” 

“Not yet, but I hope to be one very 
soon”: and 2 went on to tell me in 
German, that he had signed on with 
the American forces in Berlin, but had 
to serve a certain period before be- 
coming a US citizen. I had no time 
to pursue thlz conversation, but it was 
the first time I had heard of Germans 
enlisting in the American army. 

The train for Frankfurt left Wann- 
see station at 5.40 pm., being due 
in between 8 and 9 next morning. On 
this “Berliner,” as on the Northern 
Express which had brought me from 
Osnabruck, special coaches were re- 
served for Allied p:rsonnel. On my 
arrival at the Wannsee, some very 
young GIs examined my papers, and 
required me to pay 7 dollars 75 cents 
in seript money for the journzy. Ten 
minutes later, when I tried to enter 
the train, two US Army police asked 
for my papers again; and before J had 
sat in the compartment a few minutes, 
two US transport police (known as 
“snowdrops”) had to examine them. 
It would have saved a lot of trouble 
to have travelled in uniform. 


The Ambassadors 


These snowdrops were anything but 
polit2, Although they could not have 
been more than a year or two in the 
service, they evidently thought them- 
selves exceedingly important. Later - 
on I learned that 95 per cent, of the 
American occupation forces have 
never seen active war service, yet 
looking at them with their long re- 
volvers and be-ribboned chests, you 
begin to wonder whether the US War 
Department has chosen the best am- 
bassadors for Democracy. 

At 7 p.m., a snowdrop passed 
through the train announcing that 
supper was served. Whilst I stood in 
the queue between GI soldiers, I got 
not only. my money ready, but my 
ticket and various press credentials— 
and sure enough, as soon as I reached 
the table, “ You can’t come in here,” 
I was told, and they all had to be 
produced over again befor) I -was 
allowed to sit down. 


The Scavengers 


When the train arrived in Frank- 
furt, we had hardly opened the carri- 
age doors before a crowd of Germatss 
were trying to fight their way through 
the various Allied compartments, 
emptying the ash-trays and grovell- 
ing for the left-overs of chewing- 
gum, bread and apples. Only thla 
snowdrops prevented them from 
fighting each other. 

I ‘phoried the US Press Hotel for a 
ear to fetch me and my baggagr. 
“Sorry, no car. You'll have to take 
a bus.” I stood in the icy cold wait- 
ing, and after about twentv minutes, 
the bus, a special one for Allied 
personnel, arrived. “ You can’t get 
on hen-,” declared the driver, in Ger- 
man. I showed him my press card, 
however, and he continued. in English, 
“ Sorry, you’re not a Cyerman, you 
can come.” 

By this time I had come to the 
conclusion that the amount of red 
taplz which I had thought only possi- 
ble in the British Zone of Germany 
or England, was actually exceeded in 
the US Zone. 
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